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he was alone to blame. For a charaeter as proud and
impetuous as that of the great Emperor, it is easy to
imagine what such a confession, wrung from him by
the course of events, must have cost him.

At certain moments the fallen giant seemed dazed
and stupefied, unable to advance or to draw back.
He awaited the issue with a sort of fatalism.    He
exposed himself like a simple soldier, as if he saw in
death a solution, an escape.   He was tortured by the
thought of appearing defeated and humiliated, before
his wife, his Ministers, and the Parisians.    It seemed
to him like descent from the capitol to the potters'
field.   So accustomed was he to victories and ova-
tions that every road which did not pass under a tri-
umphal arch appeared to him like  one of shame.
Without glory he could not breathe.    He had as yet
no experience of misfortune.   He had so long been the
favorite of Fortune that he was perhaps more surprised
than grieved by finding her fickle.    This struck him
as . something abnormal, inexplicable.   The thought
that with a little moderation he might have been
spared his defeats, and that by giving up a little, he
might have kept everything, distressed him beyond
measure.   His sole consolation was to say that he had
been betrayed; but every one had predicted to him
this treachery of Germany, of its diplomatists and its
generals.   In fact, he had been the architect of his
own ruin.

October 19 he slept at the mill of Lindenau, where
he stopped, utterly worn out, and was sound asleep